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4. — History of the Romans under the Empire. By Chaeles Meri- 
vale, B. D. From the Fourth London Edition. In seven volumes. 
New York : D. Appleton and Company. 1863 - 64. 

The general merits of Mr. Merivale's History have been noticed at 
considerable length in this Review. The New York reprint is very 
welcome just at this time, when the cost of foreign books is an embargo 
to students of moderate means, and when it is a patriotic duty not to 
buy any English books. It is only a pity that the American publishers 
have not made their edition better than the English, by having the 
work carefully revised and such occasional corrections made as are ob- 
viously needed. Of course justice to the author requires the main fea- 
tures of the book to be left as they are. But a writer of Mr. Merivale's 
cast of mind now and then strays away from his authorities on minor 
points, and forgets in his eloquent episodes the duties of a cold and 
sober criticism. The attentive reader, who follows up the book page 
by page, examining the authorities, will find much to correct. Among 
other things, in the original edition the Greek citations are sometimes 
printed execrably. This is probably due to the author's living at some 
distance from his printers ; in the American reprint these errors should 
have been corrected. Other blemishes here and there to be noticed, 
which are evidently slips of the author's own pen, might have been cor- 
rected with equal ease. When the " quaestores homicidii " are men- 
tioned, it would be easy to alter it to quaestores parricidii. When 
he speaks of the " band of young nobles entitled Augustani," it would 
be a trifling matter to alter it to the correct form, Augustiani, given by 
Suetonius and the improved texts of Tacitus. When he says " Anice- 
tus dropped a dagger at the feet of Agerinus," he misunderstands the 
language of Tacitus {Ann. 14, 7), where ipse refers to Nero, not to 
Anicetus ; and he does not notice the statement of Suetonius (Nero, 34), 
who says distinctly that it was Nero, not Anicetus, who dropped the 
dagger. To history it does not make much difference whether the dag- 
ger was dropped by Anicetus or by Nero. But it is just as easy to 
have it right as to have it wrong. 

If the corrections required were nothing but verbal ones, like the 
above, it would hardly be necessary to make the book the subject of 
another notice. But sometimes the misunderstanding of a passage, or 
even of a word, leads to incorrect accounts, which require the broad-axe 
rather than the pruning-knife. We will show what we mean by consid 
ering a couple of passages from Mr. Merivale's fifth volume, premising 
that in finding fault with single points we have no wish to make any 
unfair insinuations against his general merits as an historian ; for " quo- 
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tation-mistakes, inadvertency, expedition, and human lapses may make 
not only moles but warts in learned authors, who notwithstanding, being 
judged by the capital matter, admit not of disparagement." 

In the fifth volume the author says : " After all the plodding indus- 
try he [Claudius] manifested, he was accused, not perhaps without 
foundation, of giving sentence often with only one side heard, sometimes 
with neither." Then he adds in a note : — 

" Senec. Apocol. 1 2 : Quo noh alius 

Potuit citius discere causae 
Una tantum parte audita 
Saepe et nuutra. 

" The satirist is copied or confirmed by Suetonius in saying that Clau- 
dius put to death in the course of his reign thirty senators and above 
three hundred knights. The numbers may readily be suspected. "We 
may remember the three hundred whom, according to one account, 
Caesar slew after Thapsus, the three hundred killed by Antonius at 
Brundusium, the three hundred killed by Octavius at Perusia." 

Probably all that the author means here is the general fact that Sue- 
tonius copies or confirms Seneca in saying that a great many judicial 
murders were committed in the reign of Claudius. But owing to the 
looseness of his language, we might infer that the numbers of Sueto- 
nius were taken directly from Seneca, and that there was something in 
the round and to the Romans favorite number three hundred that ap- 
pealed to the imagination of both writers. Looking at the authorities 
we find the following statements : — 

Seneca 6ays (ibid. 14): " Occisos senatores XXX., equites R. CC, 
ceteros CCXXI." 

Suetonius says (Claud. 29): "In quinque et triginta senatores, tre- 
centosque amplius equites R. . . . animadvertit." 

According to Seneca thirty senators and two hundred knights ; ac- 
cording to Suetonius thirty-five senators and more than three hundred 
knights. There is no doubt about the text in either author. Obviously 
then it is not quite correct to say that Seneca is either copied or con- 
firmed by Suetonius. The exact number three hundred, or more than 
three hundred, is indeed suspicious. But there is no need of Mr. Meri- 
vale's historic parallels to refute it. If Seneca, the panegyrist of Nero, 
who had been banished from the court of Claudius, who owed his 
recall to Agrippina and his boundless wealth to Nero, only puts the 
number at two hundred, there is little need of speculating about Sueto- 
nius's larger number. For Seneca had every reason to load the name 
of Claudius with odium by making the number as large as possible, 
and Suetonius's number must be viewed as a groundless exaggeration : 
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although that the number was not small is proved by the hyperbole of 
Tacitus, who says that whole armies (agmina) of knights were con- 
demned to death under Claudius {Ann. 13, 43). 

The second illustration shall be a story as familiar as any in Koman 
history, the incidents connected with the death of the Emperor Clau- 
dius : and here the " quotation-mistakes, inadvertency, expedition, and 
human lapses " will force us to discuss Mr. Merivale's narrative and 
the authorities it is founded on with considerable detail. 

Everybody knows that Claudius was killed at the instigation of his 
wife Agrippina, in order to secure the succession to her own son Nero, 
and killed by poison administered in the mushroom which the historians 
and the verse of Juvenal and Martial have made historical. Of course 
the Empress's policy would be to throw a veil over these dark doings of 
the court, and to keep the tongues of her few chosen confidants under 
close control. But suspicions and rumors she could not wholly stifle ; 
and hence the conflicting accounts which, according to Suetonius, went 
abroad as to the manner of his death. Moreover, while she inherited 
from her mother Agrippina very few of those virtues which made 
Agrippina the elder the idol of the people and the soldiers, she did in- 
herit one striking trait, her mother's ungovernable temper and daring 
imprudence of speech. On more than one occasion, — if we are to 
credit Tacitus (Ann. 13, 14 and 21), — she betrayed her own secret. 
We may therefore conclude that Tacitus is right in saying that the his- 
torians of the period were able before long to give a pretty circumstan- 
tial account of the transaction. 

The authorities for the last incidents of Claudius's life are Seneca, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Dion, and Josephus. Of these Seneca would be 
the best witness, since he was a contemporary and in all probability 
personally cognizant of the facts, were it not that his relation to Nero 
and the nature of the occasion for which he writes put him very much 
on his guard : the Ludus de Morte Claudii, a satirical composition de- 
scribing the advent of Claudius to the lower world, was probably writ- 
ten for the amusement of the court on the Saturnalia next following the 
death of the Emperor, about two months after that event. As to the 
manner of his death it gives no information, and merely confirms the 
date of the death as reported by other authors. Tacitus and Suetonius 
are better sources of information. It is pretty well established that 
while Suetonius had the earlier work of Tacitus, the Histories, before 
him in writing the biographies of Galba and his successors, he was 
not acquainted with the Annals ; nay, Tacitus himself, on the contrary, 
seems to have used Suetonius's biographies of the first Emperors, in- 
cluding Nero, for the Annals. If this is so, the incidents of Claudius's 
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reign recorded by Suetonius and not recorded by Tacitus are to be 
taken with some hesitation. What Tacitus gives is the residuum, after 
a critical sifting of Suetonius and the historians of the period. Of the 
remaining writers, Dion, or his epitomist Xiphilinus, supplies some in- 
cidents and confirms others, and his testimony is valuable, as he follows 
neither Tacitus nor Suetonius ; while the Jewish contemporary of Clau- 
dius, Josephus, merely says in general terms that Claudius was poi- 
soned by Agrippina, without any particulars. 

Taking the brief story of Tacitus, then, as our guide, let us see how 
Mr. Merivale has used this historian. 

Where did Claudius spend the last months or weeks of his life, and 
where was the crime committed ? The true answer to this question 
was given as long ago as the time of Goldsmith ; it has been given by 
as recent a historian as Hoeck ; still it is among those traditional er- 
rors which appear from time to time in history, that Agrippina re- 
moved Claudius away from Rome to Sinuessa in Campania, for greater 
security. In Smith's Dictionary of Biography, for example, it is bluntly 
stated in the biography of Agrippina that Claudius was killed at Sinu- 
essa. Mr. Merivale is somewhat more cautious, but at the same time 
more vague. In his marginal heading he says, " Decline of Claudius," 
and continues in the text : " Claudius, now in his sixty-fourth year, and 
exhausted with affairs at least as much as by the intemperance in which 
he is said to have indulged, fell sick at Home, and was induced to quit 
his constant station in the city — for he alone of all the Roman Emperors 
seems to have denied himself the customary relaxation of occasional 
retreat to baths and suburban villas — for the medicinal air and water 
of Sinuessa. Agrippina, we are assured, had long determined to hasten 
his still lingering end, and precipitate by a crime the advent of her son 
to power." 

Mr. Merivale leaves Claudius therefore sick at the waters of Sinu- 
essa, and then, after speaking of the frequency of poisoning at Rome 
and the agents employed to poison Claudius, comes back to him again 
and speaks of him as dying at Rome. How he is spirited away from 
Sinuessa and made to turn up in the palace of the Cassars to die, Mr. 
Merivale leaves in the dark. 

What is the authority for the " Decline of Claudius " and his retreat 
to the " medicinal air and water of Sinuessa " ? Mr. Merivale gives 
three references, — to Strabo, Pliny, and Martial. But these passages 
merely show that the waters of Sinuessa had certain medicinal prop- 
erties. There is not a particle of evidence that Claudius was in a de- 
cline, or that at the time of his death he was not in very good health. 
Suetonius says distinctly (c. 31) that, while his health was infirm in 
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his younger years, it was good while he was Emperor, with the excep- 
tion of an affection of the stomach, which led him at one time to think 
of suicide. But this disease occurred not at the very end of his life, 
but some time before. Neither can it be argued — and this Mr. Mer- 
ivale to be sure does not attempt — from his making his will, 
(Suet. 44), that his health was broken down ; for this precaution was 
taken only for fear of Agrippina, of whose true character and ambi- 
tious aims he became fully aware toward the end of his life. 

The truth is, Mr. Merivale is misled by a careless use of his Taci- 
tus. In the Annals (12, 65) the historian dilates on Narcissus's oppo- 
sition to Agrippina, sets forth his anxieties and his full assurance that 
he would be put to death, whether Nero or Britannicus succeeded to 
the throne. " Thus speaking," continues Tacitus, " he embraced Bri- 
tannicus, prayed that he might speedily grow to manhood, might drive 
off his father's enemies, and punish his mother's murderers. While 
oppressed by this load of care, he is taken sick and goes to Sinuessa to 
recruit his strength by the mildness of the air and the healthful prop- 
erties of the waters." 

It was Narcissus therefore, Claudius's favorite freedman and facto- 
tum, not Claudius, who was " exhausted with affairs." It was Narcis- 
sus, not Claudius, who quitted his " station in the city for Sinuessa." 
And Tacitus goes on in immediate continuation: "Then Agrippina, 
long bent on crime and hastily availing herself of the proffered 
chance," [by which he means the absence of Narcissus,] " and with 
agents enough to help her, deliberated what kind of poison to use," &c. 

This passage of Tacitus is interesting as showing how long a spuri- 
ous reading may be causelessly perpetuated. In the older texts of Taci- 
tus, in fact in texts as recent and as respectable as those of Walther, 
Immanuel Bekker, and Doderlein, the word "Claudius" is foisted 
upon the sentence, thus wrenching the verb from Narcissus to Clau- 
dius. In the second Medicean manuscript, the sole basis of the last 
books of the Annals, no " Claudius " is found. It is found only in one 
inferior Vatican manuscript, transcribed at Genoa as late as 1448, and 
is a mere gloss added by some copyist who misunderstood the context. 

The testimony of Dion (60, 34), whose unimportant discrepancies 
prove that he does not copy Tacitus, entirely confirms the genuine 
text, if any confirmation were needed. After giving his account of 
Claudius's death, Dion says, " Now Agrippina made haste to do this 
because she had previously sent Narcissus to Campania," [i. e. to Si- 
nuessa,] " under pretence of his using the waters there for his gout, 
since in his presence she never could have done this. So faithful a 
guardian of his master was he." 
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It would be extremely interesting, if we had the histories of Cluvius 
or Fabius Rusticus or other writers of the time, to follow up the de- 
tails of the historical mushroom a little further than Mr. Merivale un- 
dertakes to do. Tacitus unfortunately does not inform us exactly 
where the poison was administered, while Suetonius gives us too much 
information. " Where it was given," he says, " or by whom, is differ- 
ently reported. Some say it was administered to him, epulanti in arce 
cum sacerdotibus, by the eunuch Halotus, the [imperial] foretaster ; oth- 
ers, at a banquet in the palace, by Agrippina herself, who had set before 
him a poisoned mushroom, a dioh of whicli he was passionately fond." 
The date of his death, some time between the night of the 12th and noon 
of the 13th of October, might seem at first sight to make the former 
account credible. The 12th of October, the day when the poison was 
administered, was, as we learn from the Calendar of Amiternum, a high 
state festival, the last and greatest day of a festival of eight days' dura- 
tion, established in honor of Augustus's happy return from the provinces 
beyond the sea. This would account for the Emperor's taking part 
with the priests in a great public festival. But apart from the extreme 
improbability of the poison being given on so public an occasion, " the 
prince of pictorial writers," as Mr. Merivale somewhere calls Tacitus, 
would hardly have failed to mention the public festival, if he had be- 
lieved in it. In his subsequent account of the death of Britannicus, 
Tacitus mentions it as an awful aggravation of the crime, that the young 
prince was poisoned during the sacred moments of supper (inter sacra 
mensae). Now this was at an ordinary domestic festival in the palace. 
How much more dramatic an incident for the irony of Tacitus, if the 
graybeard Claudius had been poisoned at a festival in honor of the found- 
er of the imperial line ! On the whole, then, where so much must rest 
on conjecture, with so small basis of historical fact, the probabilities seem 
to be that the fatal mushroom — post quern nil amplius edit — was eaten 
in the palace, and this supposition is certainly not invalidated by what 
Dion says, who speaks merely of a supper (ovim6<riov), without adding 
where it was, leaving us to understand, by the absence of any descrip- 
tive epithet, the domesticum convivium of Suetonius. 

But to return to the immediate text of Tacitus and Mr. Merivale's 
interpretations. Tacitus says (c. 67) : " Adeoque cuncta mox pernotu- 
ere, ut temporum illorum scriptores prodiderint infusum delectabili cibo 
boleto venenum, nee vim medicaminis statim intellectam, socordiane 
Claudii an vinolentia." On this Mr. Merivale remarks : " The words 
socordiane Claudii an vinolentia, with some varieties of reading, have 
caused much perplexity. If they are correct, I should imagine socor- 
dia to mean the languid action of the internal organs, which might be 
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supposed, with what reason I know not, to retard the operation of the 

poison By the words, nee vim medieaminis statim intellectam, 

Walther supposes that the guests did not at once perceive that poison 
had been given. But intelligere is the proper word for feeling the effect 
of a medicine or a wound. Comp. Statius, Theb. xi. 546 : Mox intel- 
lecto magis ac magis aeger anhelat Vulnere." 

Mr. Merivale cannot have given much attention to this passage, and 
does not understand it clearly. First, as to the text and varieties of 
reading which he speaks, there can be very little doubt what the true 
reading is ; the manuscript, here corrupt, reads socordiane an Claudii 
ui an uinolentia. In this reading there is a difficulty, a double diffi- 
culty: 1. The position of the genitive Claudii ; 2. The unintelligible 
word ui. But it is easy to see how this word crept into the text : it is a 
confused repetition of the ii in the termination of Claudii. In dozens 
of places in the Medicean codex, there is a difficulty between the end 
of one word and the beginning of the next. Sometimes a short word 
or part of a word is dropped out in consequence of its resemblance to the 
end of the word before it or the beginning of the word after it. For 
instance, in the passage just quoted, delectabili cibo boleto reads in the 
manuscript " delectabili cibo leto " ; — in 13, 48, we have " eaque seditio 
ad saxa . . . progressa necem et arma proliceret," for ne necem ;* — in 
14, 9, " Mnester ipse ferro transegit," for ipse se ferro ; — in 14, 8, 
"nam morte centurioni ferrum destringenti," for iam in mortem; — 
in 14, 20, " sed vim adhibeant proceres Romani .... polluantur," for 
adhibeant ut proceres; — and in 14, 21, "efflagitandi Graeca certamina 
magistratibus," for certamina a magistratibus. Or again, in the manu- 
script the beginning of a word is repeated: for example, in 11, 6, 
"quippe in ma manifestos"; — in 13, 53, " de deterrendo," for deter- 
rendo ; — in 15, 28, "consilium eius fidum ere credebant," for fidum 
credebant (or fidum esse credebant?). Or the end of the word is some- 
times repeated ; as in 12, 10, " sed et filium Vononis," for sed or set fili- 
um Vononis ; — in 16, 23, "prohibentis . . . libertum statuas et picturas 
sevehere," for picluras evehere ; — in 12,61, "sociasque uictorias po- 
tuisset tradidisset claudius," for potuisse tradi: set Claudius; — and 
in 13, 16, " ut uox pariter et spiritus eius raperentur," for vox, et 
spiritus raperentur. 

From these examples it is extremely probable that the unintelligible 
ui in our passage is nothing but a repetition, Claudii ui being written 
for Claudii alone. The word vi once introduced into the text, the in- 

* This seems the true reading rather than Nipperdey's emendation ne caedem, 
which is adopted by Halm in his second edition. 
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sertion of an became necessary, in order to elicit a show of sense. The 
cause of this corruption is so apparent, that all late editors have adopted 
the emendation of Rhenanus, which is what Mr. Merivale himself 
quotes. It would be well indeed if in all the corrupt passages of the 
manuscript we could come to a conclusion as satisfactory as we can here. 

Now as to the interpretation, Mr. Merivale's explanation of socordia, 
" languid action of the internal organs," is evidently suggested to him 
by his preconceived notion of Claudius's " decline." But what Roman 
ever would or ever could understand by socordia Glaudii, without any 
qualifying or explanatory word, " the languid action of Claudius's in- 
ternal organs"? This would indeed be a brevity more than Tacitean. 
No unbias-ed reader, taking the passage as it stands by itself, would 
ever think the word was here used in a secondary, physical sense. 
Socors and its abstract socordia are derivatives of cor, the heart, which, 
as is well known, is with the Romans the seat of the intellect. Strictly 
speaking, however, socors is not always used as the opposite of cordatus, 
as Doderlein (Syn. iv. p. 219) defines it, for one and the same man 
may be a socors homo and a cordatus homo. For while some of the 
floating ideas, for which socors stands as the sign, sweep off in the direc- 
tion of stultitia, others come very near to ignavia, segnitia, incuria. 
Thus Cicero says (Nat. D. 1, 2, 4), " the effect of Carneades's discourses 
was to arouse to the investigation of truth homines non socordes," that 
is, thoughtful-minded men, men of intellectual activity, fond of specula- 
tion. While philosophers are here called homines non socordes, on the 
other hand the Auct. ad Her. (2, 23, 35) says, in seeming contrariety, 
" philosophia affert socordiam et desidiam." But in this passage socordia 
by no means implies lack of intellectual activity ; it refers to a mis- 
directed activity. The average old-fashioned Roman, with his fidgety 
ideas of duty, looks upon promptness, tact, savoir faire, bustling activ- 
ity, as the principal things in life. The philosopher, absorbed in ab- 
stract subjects, is often unable to bring his mind readily to bear on what 
is going on immediately around him, is apt to be dazed, absent-minded, 
or plunged in a brown study, and while he may have intelligence 
enough, appears to by-standers like a fool. 

To whom does this pliant word better apply than to Claudius ? Clau- 
dius was no fool, — that is clear, — though Seneca and incidentally 
Juvenal do their best to make him appear so; and certainly his 
shuffling walk, his horse-laugh, his drooling mouth — longam manantia 
labra salivam — and snuffling nose, his mumbling talk, and the ever- 
lasting mandarin-bob of his head were not prepossessing. Neither was 
Claudius a lazy or slothful man, as the record of his conscientious 
labors shows. His great misfortune was a complete and utter want of 
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tact in the ordinary intercourse of life, a missing link between the inner 
world of thought and the outer world of action, his droll oblivio, incon- 
siderantia, iiereapia, afikeyfrla, — for such are the terms applied to him by 
Suetonius (c. 39), — which made him the veritable Dominie Sampson 
of Roman Emperors, and the subject of numberless court gibes and 
practical jokes. It is this chronic mental infirmity, — and no physical 
condition, — so difficult to convey by any Latin word, that Suetonius, 
after straining the word oblivio and coining the word inconsiderantia, 
at last flies to the Greek to express it, to which Tacitus alludes. And 
in the epistle of Sidonius (5, 7), in which he hits off several of the Em- 
perors by a single striking quality, — Tiberius callidior, Caius periculo- 
sior, Claudius socordior, Nero impurior, Galba avarior, — it is evident 
that no temporary condition of body is referred to, but a predominant 
and characteristic quality of mind. 

That socordia might perhaps be transferred by analogy from a per- 
son to a thing, or a part of the body, may be yielded to Mr. Merivale ; 
but, as before said, the mere words socordia Claudii, without further 
description or limitation, never could mean what he imagines them to 
mean. Pigritia, like its synonyme socordia, is properly a personal 
attribute ; in one instance Seneca ventures to use it of a part of the 
body, and with very much the same meaning that Mr. Merivale as- 
cribes to socordia, but not alone ; his expression is, pigritia stomachi 
nausiantis. (Prov. 3, 6.) 

That the word intellectam likewise might be understood of Claudius's 
feeling the effect of the poison, as Mr. Merivale will have it, and not 
of the guests perceiving its effects, as Walther explains it, or, as it 
would be a little safer to say, of Agrippina and her accomplices per- 
ceiving its effect, is very true, if we take the word by itself. But if 
we examine the context, we shall not find it probable. 

In the chapter of Tacitus just before this, there is a discussion as to 
the kind of poison to be employed. Agrippina was afraid to use a 
sudden and precipitate poison, for fear the crime would be apparent ; 
or a slow and wasting one, for fear the Emperor's dormant affection for 
his own son Britannicus might revive, as he slowly drew near his end 
and became convinced of the cause of his death. She fixed, therefore, 
on the use of a subtle drug, which would have the effect of unsettling 
his mind and would not cause instant death. 

Now the following narrative, instead of being perplexed, agrees with 
this in all particulars. The fatal drug was given, according to the 
programme, in the mushroom ; but Agrippina and her friends could 
perceive no effect, owing either to the quantity of wine the Emperor 
had drunk or to his habitual absent-mindedness, his usual vacant, 
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distracted, fumbling way, which made it impossible for them to tell 
whether his conduct at the dinner-table was the legitimate effect of the 
drug, one of the main objects of which was to unsettle his mind, or 
only the ordinary working of his strangely-veiled intellect. The 
story of Tacitus is perfectly clear and coherent in every respect, and 
certainly quite as philosophical as that of Dion, who ascribes the feeble 
action of the poison, (which, by the way, he makes Agrippina herself 
experiment with on the Emperor before she employed Locusta,) either 
to the indulgence of Claudius in wine, or to the potent mithridates 
habitually used by the Roman Emperors. 

Mr. Merivale goes on still further to say of the actual death of Clau- 
dius : " There is surely some confusion in the account of Tacitus, what- 
ever may be the corruption of the text." It might appear here too, on 
examination, that the confusion is not in the account of Tacitus, but in 
the mind of his English interpreter. Enough, however, has been said 
to show that Mr. Merivale is not always very critical in the use of his 
Tacitus, whose credit he is so fond of assailing. It is, to be sure, a 
matter of very little moment to know just how the great Cassar turned 
to clay, whether at Sinuessa or at Rome, whether half prepared for 
death by lingering disease, or cut off in the fulness of his strength 
But even petty "moles and warts" may offend the eye, and a reprint 
gives opportunity to remove the little quotation-mistakes, inadvertencies, 
and human lapses which are to be expected in the original edition. 



5. — War Powers under the Constitution of the United States. By 
William Whiting. Tenth Edition. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co. 1864. 8vo. 

The English are fond of charging us with sacrificing all high states 
manship to the idol of a paper constitution. They allege that our legis- 
lative debates resemble the squabbles of lawyers over the construc- 
tion of a contract ; that our politics are thus incurably belittled ; that 
there is no scope for genius under such a system, and the soaring wings 
of statesmanship are cut. 

It is true that the disadvantages of our system do lie in the direction 
thus indicated. It is true that narrow men, small, mole-eyed men, 
men whose best gift is that of sharpness, will argue upon an instru- 
ment which was meant to be the perpetual charter of freedom for a 
self-governing nation, as if it were a contract between two individuals 
for some momentary and trivial act of common life. 

It is true, also, that democratic institutions in their practical work- 



